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Peculiarities 


of Old any considerable size is rare, brick or stone 
Colonial being used instead of wood. But the old 
Churches. 


Colonial churches are generally of large 
dimensions, two stories in height, and while the architec- 
tural forms are more appropriate to stone than to wood, 
the general effect is very pleasing to the eye of a beholder 
not too critically disposed. They are always (almost) 
painted white, and have tall ornate spires. These, rising 
out of the dense foliage which usually enfolds the body 
of the church, form a picturesque and very graceful fea- 
ture of a New England landscape. 


Labor agitators are fond of advocating a 


Decision ; 
Against man’s right to stop work whenever he wants 
Union to, regardless of the harm to his employer, 
Interference. 


or to fellow-workmen, and regardless of his 
own agreements with his employer. The interposition 
of the courts is needed at times to protect a man’s right 
to obtain work and to pursue it without molestation 
by labor unions. This right is just as real and inalien- 
able as the right to stop work. Judge Frank Baker, of 
the Circuit court of Cook County, Illinois, has announced 
a decision of great importance in this connection. Four 
members of the Hoisting Engineers’ Union conspired to 
prevent one Eugene Charles from obtaining work, and 
actually kept him from pursuing his rightful occupation 
for nearly three years. He obtained an indictment 
against them which was sustained by the judge in all 
its essentials. 


This question might be asked about any 


How Much ; : nein 

Should an Subject concerned in a building. How 
Architect much should an architect know about 
Know ? 


masonry, about carpentry, about plaster- 
ing, about painting? How much should he know about 
the thousand and one subjects that are employed in the 
construction of a building? It is a question that has 
been disputed over many times. On the one hand it is 
said: It is impossible for any man, architect or other, to 
be thoroughly conversant in all the trades which are nec- 
essary to erect a building ; and on the other it may be 
said : How can an architect plan and design a building 
without knowledge of such subjects? One thing is 
sure, the drawings should combine and exhibit all neces- 
sary requirements before the building is constructed, 
otherwise extra trouble and cost, besides perhaps injury 
to the structure, will accrue. The only practical way 
seems to be that an architect should learn a sufficient 
amount about each of the matters concerned as will ena- 
ble him to make a design which will not conflict with 
constructional requirements. It may be admitted as true 
that it is utterly impossible for an architect to attain a 
complete knowledge of all the different trades, etc., con- 
cerned, but it is equally true that he should have some 
knowledge of them all, and when it is necessary call in 
expert assistance in various matters, that he should know 
enough to be able to judge of the value of the assistants 
that he engages. Otherwise he is liable to be imposed 
upon by incompetent persons styling themselves engi- 
neers, etc., and this is done to a greater extent than is 
generally known. 
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HE INLAND ARCHITECT having particularly directed that 
I supply a ‘‘ramble”’ around the government buildings in 
Washington and vicinity, I hasten to comply, but with some 
trepidation. The field has been gone over and over again ; every 
guidebook, almanac and railroad folder tells just how much money 
is printed every day in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, gives 
you estimates of how much coffee and other restoratives are con- 
sumed daily by our legislators, and other such exact information 
about our public buildings ; so much, indeed, that the subject is 
trite, absolutely stale—that is, that part of it that treats of what is 
done within those buildings. But I find, upon diligent investiga- 
tion, that comparatively little has ever been said about the buildings 
architecturally in the architectural press, and as that would seem 
to me the theme best fitted for an architectural journal, perhaps I 
can make this slightly interesting, particularly if I say but little 
and show much. Besides, it is so much easier, this hot weather, 
to roll up a lot of photographs and direct them to Chicago, Illinois, 
than it is to sit down oneself and actually write things. 
By the way, I want to call your attention to the excellence of 





SMITHSONIAN 


those photographs. They are copies from negatives taken by the 
Treasury Department gallery, and go to show how well govern- 
ment work can be done when properly administered. 

The views here shown represent only a portion of the Federal 
work hereabouts, mostly the executive departments. The Sol- 
diers’ Home, the St. Elizabeth Asylum, the Naval Observatory and 
several other interesting and picturesquely situated buildings I 
will make subjects for another paper—or, rather, subjects for 
other photographs. 

As everyone kuows, Washington is most beautifully situated 
and is certainly the most artistically planned city on earth. The 
vistas are grand, the streets broad and well kept, the buildings 
monumental, clean (which must be hard for a Chicagoan to 
appreciate) and well located, and there is generally enough 
excitement going on, flags flying, soldiers marching and bands 





INSTITUTION. 


playing to give the life, color and tone necessary to complete a 
magnificent picture—a picture once seen one never forgets. 
Imagine looking down grand old Pennsylvania avenue from the 
Treasury steps, and witnessing such a parade as an.inauguration 
procession, or, as seen so often these days, great masses of troops 
marching to the front. Why, to see the background alone of such 
a picture, the stately dome of the Capitol in the distance, is well 
worth a trip all the way from even our latest candidate for state- 
hood, Hawaii! 

The early history, the inception of the great executive build- 
ings, was well reviewed some years ago by the then Supervising 
Architect, Mr. Jeremiah O’Rourke, from whose interesting paper I 
quote : ; 

‘The details of the administration of the United States Govern- 
ment under-an admirable constitution have been gradually but 
slowly developed from rude beginnings. Architecture with the 
fine arts had long to wait their turn in a young agricultural and 
commercial country, and, as was the case in ancient Rome, had to 
depend for their development almost entirely on foreign genius 
and talent. : 

“It was fortunate that during the early decades of this country, 
men of broad views, superior education, and strict integrity, were 
called to the presidency, and surrounded themselves with their 
peers in cabinet. 

‘‘The first happy venture of the young republic in the realm 
of art was with a landscape architect, Charles P. L’Enfant, an 
eccentric French Major of General Washington’s staff, who was 
intrusted with the design of the city of Washington and the loca- 
tion of the sites for public buildings. 

‘‘After a long period of decadency in the fine arts, a new era 
of classicism dawned upon Europe, under the reign and impulse 
of the first Napoleon. It was reflected in this country, the Fed- 
eral Government leading in the movement, Congress providing the 
means ; the selection of architects and methods of carrying on the 
works was largely left to the Executive. 

‘Architects of acknowledged superior ability were applied 
to for designs, in competition or by special invitation. They 








COMPLETED 1855. 


James Renwick, Architect. 


received compensation, and were retained at what was then con- 
sidered liberal salaries. 

‘‘ The Capitol at Washington is a prototype of the architecture 
of that early day. In the year 1791 a premium of $500 and a 
building lot in Washington were offered for the best design for the 
United States Capitol, and in 1792 the plans of S. L. Hallet, a 
French architect, were accepted. Asthe author of the plans, he 
was employed to start the work, but he retired beforelong. After 
many unfortunate vicissitudes, Benjamin W. Latrobe, a native of 
Yorkshire, England, was called from Philadelphia, and from the 
year 1803 to 1817 he reconstructed the work, freely developed, 
matured and executed the plans, so that his name deserves to be 
recorded along with that of the author. 

‘Shortly after the competition for the Capitol, a competition 
was started for designs for the President’s house. Mr. James 
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CAPITOL— EAST FRONT AND PLAZA. 
751 feet long, 350 feet wide, 155 feet high to cornice, 288 feet to crest of liberty statue. 
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STATE, WAR AND NAVY BUILDING. 


471 feet by 253 feet. Completed in 1893. A. B. Mullett, Architect. 
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Walter was intrusted with the 








NATIONAL MUSEUM. COMPLETED I88I. 


Hoban, a native of Dublin, Ireland, then a resident architect of 
Charleston, South Carolina, aud a highly esteemed competitor on 
the Capitol designs, was successful. The work being intrusted to 
him, he had it sufficiently advanced for occupancy in the year 
1799. The completed building was burned by the British, but was 
subsequently rebuilt by Hoban, and in this shape it stands today. 

‘The first building for the Treasury Department was intrusted 
to George Hatfield, an English architect, who after Hallet’s retire- 
ment had been called to this country to take charge of the work 
on the Capitol, but found it impossible to get along with the ama- 
teur commissioners of the District of Columbia. He finished the 
building in 1799. In 18o1 a fire consumed a part of it, and in 1814 
the whole building was burned by the British. It was recom- 
menced in 1817, finished in 1823, and again destroyed by fire on 
March 29, 1833. 

“In the second quarter of the century the above and other 
severe lessons led to the adoption, by the Government, of fireproof 
construction, but in the design the slow progress consisted mostly 
of better adaptation of antique styles to modern requirements, in 
which, however, its designs were fully equal to the best class of 
work in the older States. 

‘‘At the middle of the century the wants of a progressive 
nation had outgrown the size of the origimal Capitol, and plans for 
its extension were invited by a committee of Congress. A prem- 
ium of $500 was offered to the successful author and the right was 
reserved to the Government to combine the merits of various 
plans. The successful competitor was Mr. Charles Frederich 
Anderson, an eminent architect of the city of Cork, Ireland, then 
recently settled in the United States. He was awarded the prem- 
ium, which was paid under President Fillmore’s administration 
from the contingent fund of the Senate. Subsequently Mr. Thomas 
H. Walter, architect, of Philadelphia, and for years president of 
the American Institute of Architects, was intrusted with the work, 
under radical changes in the premiated design, and after many 
years of heated discussion Mr. Anderson, by a special act of Con- 
gress, received additional compensation for the use of his, so far 
underpaid, plans. While acting as architect of the Capitol, Mr. 


Ria J designs of the extension and com- 
pletion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Patent Office buildings, 
as well as of the picturesquely 
grouped buildings of the popular 
Soldiers’ Home, since remodeled 
and extended by Mr. William M. 
Poindexter, of Washington, D.C.” 

The history of the other older 
buildings is equally interesting, as 
is that of our later additions. I 
‘‘rambled”’ over the Library some 
numbers ago, and in due course 
will touch upon the others, of 
which THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
will present views. 

The cost of some of these build- 
ings may be a surprise to some of 
my readers, and possibly a help 
to others who, anticipating similar 
commissions, will have something 
to ‘‘cube-up ’’ and proportion ¢hezr work to; you see I am always 
considering my fellows and trying to make their paths easy, 
free from all spawls and other foreign matter, and strictly accord- 
ing to the true intent, etc. 

The old Capitol cost $493,196.24; the center part of present 
building cost $1,113,184.70; the extension of legislative wings 
cost $8,156,096.52; the dome cost $1,086,637.91; the gasfitting 














PENSION BUREAU. 
400 feet by 200 feet. 


cost $41,000; the heating and ventilating cost $310,237.45; the 
improvement of grounds, terraces and steps, etc., cost $1,653,229.04. 
The State, War and Navy Departments, under the one roof, 
cost $10,038 482.42. 
The Treasury Department cost $6,563,841.82. 
The Department of Agriculture cost $294,899.73. 
The Patent Office cost $3,141,000, which was expended under 
the rather startling number of 
twenty-six separate appropriations 











AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 





by the Government, covering a 
period from July 4, 1836, to March 
3, 1879. 

The Post Office Department, 
including the grounds, etc., cost 
$1,803,623.56. 

However severely one may be 
inclined to criticise Mr. Mullet’s 
design for the State, War and Navy 
building, and it does make one 
think of a Chinese pagoda, yet its 
very size is imposing, the masses 
think it beautiful, the workman- 
ship is splendid — no better gran- 
ite work was ever cut in this or 
any other country —so one might 
as well let it pass; regretting, 
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nevertheless, that such a magnificent opportunity had not been 
given to a real artist. But if a really atrocious design is required 
to act as a foil for the many beautiful buildings surrounding it, 
or for any other purpose, no more fitting example (to illustrate 
the word atrocious) exists in this country, or in any other, than 
our own lovely Pension building! The Lord be praised for small 
mercies, however; it was designed (?) not by an architect, but by 
seneral Meigs, of the War Department. An enormous Noah’s 
ark of red brick, relieved by a band of ten yellow terra-cotta 
soldiers, four horses, three mules and two carts repeated all 
around its several hundred feet of girth, its sacrificial chim- 
neys, its ‘‘fore-peak’’ gables, the magnificent six-foot columns 
supporting a tie-rod across the roof, and its many other fine 
features would gladden the heart of a Comanche. General 
Sheridan’s remark, on being told that it was fireproof, merits 
being handed down to posterity — he said he was blank sorry 


that it was fireproof! (To be continued, 


LITERATURE OF HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


BY JAMES R. WILLETT, ARCHITECT. 
UCH attention has been given for some years past to the 
M subject of heating and ventilation of buildings. A number 
of books have been published and improvements are being 
made. A great deal of information has been acquired by various 
contractors for such work, but these men, as a general rule, have 
published but little or nothing. The consequence is that not as 
much is known of the actual practice of such work to engineers 
and others engaged in planning it asis known to the trade. How- 
ever, writers have now arisen who are practical men toa greater 
or less extent, notably such writers as Mills, Baldwin, and—lately 
and more completely, perhaps, than the others—Carpenter. The 
last-named author can scarcely be rated as a practical man in the 
ordinary sense of the term, since he is not engaged in business 
and is professor in a technical college, yet his book has probably 
done more to combine theory and practice than any as yet pub- 
lished. From a ‘‘sanitary”’ point of view the work of Dr. Billings 
takes precedence. 

The book of J. H. Mills entitled ‘‘Heat”’ is in many respects 
an excellent one. It is full of valuable data. Unfortunately, it is 
not as well arranged, perhaps, as it might be, and also it has state- 
ments of articles patented by Mr. Mills which in a technical 
sense it would have been better to have omitted, as it gives the 
appearance at least of an advertisement. However, it is a valua- 
ble work, more valuable, perhaps, to a person who already knows 
something on the subject than to a novice. Mr. Mills is a thor- 
oughly practical man with much experience, and his book is the 
result thereof. 

Mr. Baldwin (who is ‘“‘Thermus”’ of the Engineering Record) 
is also a thoroughly practical man, and has, like Mr. Mills, been 
in practice for many years. He has written a number of works. 
He began writing many years ago. The last edition of his book, 
“Steam Heating for Buildings,’’ was published only about a year 
or so ago, and is an improvement, in some respects, on the first 
edition, which was issued long since. In his first edition of this 
work he gave a rule for ascertaining the number of heat units 
necessary to heat a building, which has been largely used. It is 
rather surprising to find in the last edition that this rule has been 
omitted, and, moreover, no other rule has been given in its place. 
As this rule is the condition precedent to the completion of the 
necessary computations for the heating of a house, it takes away, 
as it were, the very foundation of all such computations, and to 
that extent renders this book defective. Mr. Baldwin should 
remedy this omission. There is nothing in the book itself to 
show whether this matter was intentional or was merely over- 
looked, but in either case something should be done. to supply 
the place of the omitted rule, as it greatly lessens the value of 
the book. 

Mr. Baldwin’s last book which we have seen is the ‘‘ American 
Steam and Hot-Water Heating Practice.”’ It is eminently a prac- 
tical one. There are some rules given for various purposes, but 
its principal value is the number of examples it gives of works 
actually executed, and that, too, in all kinds of buildings. It 
has two or three examples of heating and ventilating by means 
of a blower or fan. The novice, such as a young architect, will 
be able to gather some considerable practical information from 
it, and what is even more valuable, it will call his attention to 


matters so that he may make further inquiry from practical men, 
and thus acquire information more rapidly and accurately than 
he otherwise would. It also has some rules for ascertaining the 
dimensions of various parts of the apparatus, but it is not full or 
complete on the subject. The chapter or two on the carrying out 
of actual works, together with rules for the computation of the 
necessary dimensions of the parts, would have greatly improved 
the value of the book, but nevertheless, it is a book that is well 
worth a study by all architects, especially young ones desirous of 
improving their knowledge on the subject. 

The next book that might be considered would be ‘‘ Heating 
and Ventilating of Buildings,’ by Professor Carpenter. This book 
is meant to embrace the whole subject, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. It is a recent work, published about two years or so ago. 
The author is a professor in Cornell University, and appears to 
have devoted a large portion of his time to both theoretical and 
practical methods. It is not, however, merely a theoretical treat- 
ise written by a college professor in his closet ; valuable in its way 
but needing adaptation in order to put it into actual use, as so 
many books written by college professors are. It might be said 
to be the first book the writer has noticed where theory and prac- 
tice seem to be well combined, and it is in a large degree success- 
ful, though some might doubt whether it has been entirely so. It 
it is scarcely written for what is ordinarily understood to be a 
practical man ; it is apparently intended, principally, for technical 
students who have gone through a course of physics. The young 
man who has no training in physics will find some of its state- 
ments rather uncertain and indefinite. Nor has the author 
entirely shaken off all the attributes of a college professor. How- 
ever, it is a great advance, and does credit to its author and to all 
his assistants, for he appears to have used his students as assist- 
ants, and thereby done a service to them and also to the public 
at large. We sincerely hope he may keep on in such work. 
There are some points we might make exception to, but we dis- 
like to appear carping with a book that is so excellent. 

To a Western man some of his omissions will appear odd. As, 
for instance, he gives engravings of fittings, valves, etc., pretty 
extensively for such a work, yet no mention or engraving of an 
offset valve appears, which would indicate that the subject of the 
practical execution of the one-pipe system has not been given 
much attention. 

The author endeavors to embrace all systems of heating, tak- 
ing in even heating by electricity. 

On the subject of heating by means of blowers, or the forced- 
blast system, he gives considerable information, but not as full as 
might be desired. The subject of heating and ventilating by 
means of blowers is one that has only lately come into common 
use for ordinary buildings, although blowers for ventilating mines 
have been used for a great many years; but now it is not uncom- 
mon to heat and ventilate buildings of any size by means of the 
blower, and it is to be hoped that their use will increase. 

After giving the rules for calculation, and so on, he also gives 
practical methods which were furnished to him by a practical 
man, thereby, as it were, supplanting his own rules. However, it 
is excellent to have both. Indeed, one of the criticisms we would 
make on the book is that it has not enough examples worked out 
from beginning to end. 

We stated, in speaking of one of Mr. Baldwin’s books, that it 
was a book of practical examplesand notof rules. We might say, 
with regard to Professor Carpenter’s work, that it is a book of 
rules rather than examples, although some examples are given, 
but they are not as complete as they might be. If, under the 
chapter headed ‘Design of Heating Systems,’’ Mr. Carpenter 
had taken examples and worked them out from beginning to 
end, giving the rules which he used in doing so, it would have 
added to the value of the book, especially to beginners, and these 
are the men whom we think will principally purchase Professor 
Carpenter’s book. Moreover, if such examples had been made 
out, they would serve to make clear some obscure expressions in 
his work. 

The work on “ Ventilating and Heating,” by Dr. Billings, is 
well known in its first edition. The last edition, which has been 
out several years, is greatly improved and enlarged. For a med- 
ical man it surpasses all other books we have seen in the applica- 
tion to practice. We do not mean by this that he would be 
considered a practical engineer, and his book would give com- 
pletely the necessary information how to design a heating and 
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ventilating plant, for it does not do so, but it gives a thorough 
exposition of the subject from a sanitary point of view, and leads 
well up to the practice. To any architect desirous of understand- 
ing the subject from a sanitary point of view, it is much the best 
book we know of, and is well worth reading. To a person who 
can afford the time to read and the money to purchase a number 
of books, it would probably be the best book to begin with. 
After having read and digested it, it then would be well to take 
up a book more practically adapted to the execution of work. 

We notice in more than one of the books that the outside 
temperature is usually taken at zero. We presume this is because 
that temperature is usual in ‘the locality where the book is writ- 
ten. Butthis country is a large country, and there are parts of it 
where the temperature not infrequently gets down as low as minus 
40 degrees. In such countries it would not do to take the outside 
temperature at zero. 

In other places there are, we think, statements showing that 
the difference between the outside temperature and the inner may 
be taken at 60 degrees — from 60 to 70. Of course this would not 
be true in the cold countries we have previously spoken of, and 
beginners should be on their guard against such statements, espe- 
cially in designing heating apparatus for countries with which 
they are not familiar. 


WAYSIDE NOTES ON SCHOOLS. 
BY NORMAND §. PATTON, ARCHITECT OF CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


OUR request for an article on schoolhouses reaches me while 
on a trip to visit public school buildings. Our party, sent 
by the Board of Education of Chicago to inspect Eastern 

schools, consists of Mr. Thomas Gallagher, vice-president of the 
Board, Mr. Bernard F. Rogers (since appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds), Mr. Thomas Waters, chief 
engineer, and myself, the architect. Our trip has been too hur- 
ried to get more than a glimpse at a few schools, and in this arti- 
cle I will not presume to pass critical judgment upon the school 
buildings of Eastern cities, but only to jot down some rambling 
impressions as they came to me. 

As the Chicago Board has decided to build all schools fireproof, 
our attention has been somewhat particularly directed to the ques- 
tion of fireproof buildings. The schools which we have visited 
are: 

PHILADELPHIA.— High School for Boys, Girls’ Normal, and 
the Grammar and Primary on Fifteenth and Norris streets. 

NEw YorRK.— Elementary schools— No. 1, at Henry, Cather- 
ine and Oliver streets; Madison avenue and One Hundred and 
Nineteenth street, and one other. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY.— High schools at Roxbury, Brookline, 
Newton, Brighton ; English and Latin High at Cambridge, and 
Elementary schools—Paul Revere, Boudoin, Mayhew, Auburn and 
Vernon streets, and Robinson street. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— High school. 

HARTFORD, CONN.— High school. 

The Philadelphia schools are all planned by the architect of 
the Board of Education, and seem to reflect the Philadelphia idea 
of architecture (as known of old to readers of THE INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT) rather than the personality of any architect. It is fair to 
remark that the modern spirit in design has reached Philadelphia, 
and is illustrated in some buildings of great interest, but school 
architecture is yet faithful to the ancient traditions. Durability 
rather than beauty, expensive materials rather than pleasing form 
are marked characteristics of their schools. The school is evi- 
dently considered of great importance, for the well-known Phila- 
delphia pressed brick is not good enough, and granite is the 
favorite material. 

The high and normal schools are fireproof, the elementary 
schools are not ; but there are unusual precautions taken in the 
matter of fire escapes. In the schools visited the stairs are of 
wood ; but there is a double-barreled inside-out stairway which 
almost baffles description, but which is fireproof beyond a doubt. 
From the rear side of the corridor on each of the three stories 
there is a passage for the boys, leading through three doors to an 
outside iron balcony, which communicates with a fireproof stair 
inside of the building, but having no communication with the 
interior, and lighted by open arches in the outside wall. There 
is a corresponding passage for the girls to another balcony, which 
communicates with a stairway starting over the first landing of 





the boys’ stairs, and continuing down to the girls’ yard between 
the flights of the boys’ stairs, the two flights of stairs thus contro- 
verting the fundamental properties of matter by occupying the 
same space at the same time, and not even communicating with 
each other. I am informed that these stairs are used regularly as 
the means of communicating with the yards in which the water 
closets are located in detached buildings. A noticeable feature of 
the plan is that four classrooms on each floor, all in a line along 
the front of the building, are thrown into one by sliding doors to 
form an assembly hall for daily use. This necessity of the school 
management prevents the use of wardrobes lighted by a window. 
The Boys’ High School, which, according to report, will cost 
$1,000,000, has drawn so heavily upon the granite quarries that the 
work is stopped for lack of funds. The main building is practically 
ready for use, but the rear wing is not roofed. This building, 
though fireproof, has a system of fire-escape stairs, built inside the 
walls, but reached only from outside balconies. The Girls’ Nor- 
mal School, erected in 1893, is a large fireproof structure with a 
complete system of laboratories, cooking department, etc. 

If the Philadelphia schools seem somewhat severe and lacking 
in ornament on the exterior, this is offset by what we meet within. 
The tile wainscoting, in two colors, has every piece decorated with 
ornament in relief, and when I cast my gaze upward upon the 
paneled glories overhead I was “visibly affected.”’ 

Recent school building in New York, under the able architect 
of the board, Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, has been so fully illustrated in a 
recent number of the Architectural Record that I need not enlarge 
upon it. Great improvement has been made upon the old-time 
schools. The new buildings are entirely fireproof, are excellent 
in design, the lighting and ventilation have been well considered, 
and in the matter of playgrounds there has been developed the 
unique idea of utilizing the roof. In spite of these excellencies, 
our committee cut off New York with less time than was planned, 
because the local conditions affecting the schools are so different 
from those in Chicago that there is little that can be in common 
between their buildings and ours. The high price of land and 
consequent limited area of school sites in New York has developed 
much ingenuity on the part of the architect, but our principals 
would not be satisfied with corridors five feet or less in width and 
crooked at that, and with wardrobes opening into them so that 
the clothing must be taken from the wardrobes by monitors and 
distributed to the pupils in the rooms. Nor with classrooms so 
small that the desks must be set in double rows. It may not be 
practicable to do better in New York, but we can be more liberal 
with space in Chicago. 

A typical New York elementary school has the entire first 
story, which is about two feet above the sidewalk, devoted to a 
playroom, divided by a fence or partition between the girls and 
boys. Below this is a cellar for heating apparatus and fuel. 
Above the playroom are three stories of classrooms and in many 
schools a fifth story for manual training, gymnasium, cooking 
department, etc. In the tenement district there is added a play- 
ground on the roof, entirely covered over with wire netting. 
There are stairs of the double type, as described under Phila- 
delphia, but connecting with the corridors direct. The water 
closets are usually in buildings in the yard, with additional closets 
on the fifth floor. 

In Boston the conditions seem to be more parallel with ours in 
Chicago. The schools differ from ours mainly in being smaller, 
for which reason the Boston schools will be of interest to the pro- 
fession as being about the size usually adopted by school boards. 
For some years all the Boston schools were designed by the city 
architect, and the work of Mr. Wheelwright is particularly famil- 
iar to the profession. Since the abolition of the office of city 
architect a number of architects of eminence have been employed 
to plan the schools. This arrangement would naturally tend to 
variety of design and plan, rather than to progress in any definite 
direction. The tendency under the individual architects has 
apparently been toward a more lavish expenditure of money. 

Boston is a few months ahead of Chicago in building its first 
fireproof school, the Paul Revere school being nearly completed, 
while our John Spry is in the early stages of construction. I must 
reserve to a future time my comments on the comparative cost of 
schools in Chicago and elsewhere, only remarking now that the 
style of finish at the East is much superior and the cost per class- 
room much greater than with us. In Chicago, the best we have 
been able to afford is Southern pine interior finish with the varnish 
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left in the gloss. Iu Boston the regular fiuish is oak, as well 
finished and rubbed down as in a good residence. 

As an instance of money spent to an ill purpose I was surprised 
to see two long flights of granite steps leading to the entrances of 
the Paul Revere school. Outside steps were out of date for school 
buildings a decade ago. 

Eastern cities have been greatly ahead of Chicago in the pre- 
cautions for exit from schools in case of fire. The Philadelphia 
plan of going outdoors and then coming in again may seem 
cumbersome, but it is sure. The Boston method is to make the 
stairs and stair halls fireproof and separated from the corridors by 
fireproof doors. One eight-room school, with a central stairway of 
iron, has at each end an additional fire-escape stairway, accessible 
directly from each classroom. It seemed to me on observing these 
various elaborate precautions taken to provide escape in case of 
fire that the same sum of money applied toward the general con- 
struction of the building would go a long way toward making the 
same fireproof, and I believe that our Board of Education has done 
wisely in pushing on at once to the scheme of fireproof schools. 

In the midst of the marked tendency to make school buildings, 
especially high schools, fireproof, I was surprised to meet a notable 
exception. The Cambridge Latin High School, situated adjoining 
the English High School, and now approaching completion, has 
wood construction in the interior, with apparently no precautions 
to render it even slow-burning. There will be marble steps in the 
entrance and iron stairs in the corridors, and with its massive and 
imposing architecture without will doubtless pose before the public 
as a fireproof building ; but within are wood floors, stud partitions 
plastered on wood lath and no plastering behind the wainscoting. 
The galvanized iron hot-air flues are inclosed with stud partitions, 
forming flues from cellar to attic. The ceilings alone are on metal 
lath. Such construction may be allowable today on a two-story 
school of small size, but not on a large and expensive high school, 
and I hope that the time is not far distant when our building laws 
will prohibit this style of building entirely. 

I will close these rambling remarks with a few classified notes. 

Blinds and Shades.—Venetian blinds are used in one of the 
schools visited. In the Philadelphia grade schools there are 
transoms with obscured glass, below which is hung a shade to 
cover the lower part of the window. All other windows, as far as 
noticed, have shades hung at top. 

Sash.— Boston schools have double box frames with double 
sliding sash to all windows. 

Stairs.—With one exception all stairs noted are iron with iron 
treads ; sometimes covered with rubber, which emits a bad odor; 
sometimes inlaid with asphalt, which is not handsome but appears 
to be practical ; sometimes faced with six inches of Mason’s com- 
bined steel and lead safety tread, which is much used in Boston. 
Most of the school stairs are far from handsome; those in New 
York remind one too much of a jail. 

Height of Story.—Almost universally thirteen feet in clear; 
but a few of the newer buildings have reduced height to twelve 
feet. This height I believe to be preferable if sufficient window 
area is provided ; the windows run close to ceiling and the shades 
or blinds are zo¢ hung at the top. 

Blackboards.—As a general rule are put on all sides of class- 
rooms, except in the Philadeiphia school, which follows our latest 
Chicago method of blackboards on two sides only. In any case, 
blackboards between windows are of no use. 

Wardrobes.—Were found of every description, and some high 
schools have a singular lack of system, one classroom, for instance, 
having a regulation wardrobe with doors into room and corridor, 
the next classroom accommodated only with hooks in an end of 
the corridor. The Brighton High School, like that in Buffalo, has 
individual lockers in the basement. 

Laboratories —All high schools were equipped with ample 
laboratories, usually three—chemistry, physics and biology or 
botany — containing well-arranged tables, suites, apparatus, etc. 
There is usually a scientific lecture room with raised séats, and a 
large drawing or art room. 

Heating and Ventilation.— Forced ventilation by a fan seems 
to be universal, but in most cases the heat is supplemented by 
steam coils in the rooms. Most of the systems are complicated 
and expensive as compared with that in our Chicago schools, and 
it is safe to say that Chicago leads in this respect. ; 

Playgrounds.—These have been abandoned in Chicago of 
recent years, except as small spaces may happen to be left around 


the building. The lots purchased are usually barely sufficient to 
take the length of the building. Small playrooms are provided 
in the basement. In Boston, ample playgrounds are provided for 
each school. 





NEW ENGLAND NOTES. 


BY CHARLES E. ILLSLEY, ARCHITECT. 


RCHITECTS visiting the East for recreation and instruction 
will do well to give an important place on their list to the 
city of Newburyport, Massachusetts. Less than an hour’s 

ride from Boston on the Boston & Maine Railway, it is easily 
reached by half a dozen trains daily, and is the center of a region 
full of interest and charm to the artist, the historian and the 
architect. It is especially rich in well-preserved examples of 
Colonial architecture at its best period and in great variety, includ- 
ing handsome churches, business houses and domestic architec- 
ture. 

Comparatively few are aware that ‘‘Ould Newbury,’ near the 
mouth of the Merrimac river, was one of the first locations in the 
colony of Massachusetts bay to attract settlers, being founded in 
1635, and antedating Boston itself. Newburyport is simply the 
commercial part of Newbury, and, when commerce became more 
profitable than farming, the finest buildings were erected here. 
Consequently there are many stately residences, churches, etc., 
dating well back into the eighteenth century, all of which have 
been continuously occupied ever since, and have been kept in 
such excellent repair that the visitor seems at once transported 
back to the period of the Revolution. 

It was of Newburyport that Whittier wrote these lines : 

“Up and down the village streets 
Strange are the forms my fancy meets, 
For the thoughts and things of today are hid 
And through the veil of a closed lid 
The ancient worthies I see again.” 

The ‘First Presbyterian Meeting House” in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, is one of the largest, oldest and best bits of ‘‘ Colo- 
nial’’ in the United States. It was erected in 1756. The interior 
was slightly remodeled in 1829, mainly by changing the pulpit 
from the side to the end of thechurch. The essential features of 
high, square pews, etc., were retained, and the exterior bears as 
much as ever that impress of Sir Christopher Wren’s genius to 
which mainly we owe the charms of Colonial church architecture. 
In this church the celebrated George Whitefield preached, and he 
was buried beneath its pulpit. His marble cenotaph flanks the 
pulpit and is almost as prominent. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, on High street, erected in 1738, 
rebuilt in 1800, is another excellent example of Colonial architec- 
ture. The square pews, wide galleries, small, square glass in the 
windows, the open belfry and the quaint portico are all interest- 
ing. A peculiar detail is a padded elbow rest, built on a curved 
bracket or on a turned baluster at each end of the pew inside. 
This seems to have been necessitated by the great height of the 
square pew inclosures, much too high for the occupants to rest 
their elbows upon them unless they stood up. 

Another very interesting Colonial church in Newburyport is 
that of the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) on Pleasant 
street, built in 1801. This is a large two-story building with hand- 
some belfrey and spire, all of wood. The spire ostensibly exists 
for the purpose of supporting at its apex a large and spirited-look- 
ing gilt rooster. This, by the way, is a not uncommon feature in 
Colonial churches. It is not known what service to religion has 
ever been rendered by roosters to entitle them to so high a posi- 
tion in church architecture, always excepting that reproachful 
bird whose triple crow brought stony Peter to repentance; but 
certain it is that steeple designers two hundred years ago were 
rather fond of topping off with a chicken. There are two exam- 
ples in Newburyport almost within a stone’s throw of each other. 

The parish house of St. Paul’s church, in Newburyport, is a 
neat stone structure gracefully designed in Early English, with 
triple lancet-head windows and deep splayed stone reveal. It is 
a good specimen of its style, and, standing close beside the much 
larger frame church, it affords a rare opportunity to compare, or 
rather, to contrast the two styles of church architecture. 

There is considerable building in progress in Boston and vicin- 
ity thissummer. The most notable single structure is the South 
Side Union Station at the foot of Federal street. Travelers to 
Boston are already familiar with the North Side Union Station on 
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Causeway street, now about ten years old, and one of the best of 
itskind in the country. It accommodates the Boston & Maine and 
the Fitchburg railway systems. 

The other Boston railways are all included in the extensive 
systems of the Boston & Albany and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. These will occupy the new station, which will be 
larger and finer than the north side station. Its construction 
began about a year ago. It is now ready for the roof, and con- 
struction trains already enter and use the train shed. Its cost will 
approach $2,000,000. 

Work is still progressing on Boston’s ‘‘Subway,’’ by which the 
various electric lines of street railway pass beneath the Common 
and the central business part of the city. One part was opened to 
travel last fall, and another portion a few months later, but the 
extension, running to the Union Station, isstill unfinished. While 
there was much opposition to the subway scheme at its inception, 
it is now universally praised. An immense amount of passenger 
travel streams through it at all times, while the surface lines seem 
to have lost none of their patronage. 

A very tasteful subway station of granite and copper has been 
erected in Scollay’s Square. There are a half dozen or more sub- 
way stations in Boston Common, all of granite and all designed 
in excellent taste, one great merit of which is their simplicity ; 
there is no obtrusive ornament. Some observers have thought 
they detected a resemblance to the Boston Library, and one of the 
papers humorously remarked that the Library had ‘‘ had a litter of 
pups on the Common.”’ 


A ,.WONDERFUL SUMMER LAND. 


HE summer vacation is becoming more firmly established as 
T an institution each year in the United States, learning as we 
do from our Anglo-Saxon neighbors in Canada aud England 

that longevity depends upon the change and rest given the phys- 
ical and mental systems when overtaxed. Formerly it was only 
the rich that were supposed to be able to afford the luxury of a 





ON THE SEVERN, MUSKOKA LAKE REGION. 


‘“‘lay off’? when they were well enough to attend to daily duties ; 
but means of travel have become so general that the most distant 
points can be reached quickly and conveniently. Next to the 
seacoast, the most picturesque and healthful center of which is 
found about Portland, Maine, the country lying to the eastward 
of Lake Huron in the Canadian province of Ontario offers the 
greatest attractions, though until recently but little known to the 
tourist and a terra incognita to the average citizen. The section 
may be called the Georgian Bay country, for it encompasses this 
wonderful sheet of water with its thirty thousand islands as well 
as that lying east of the bay that centers in lakes of the Muskoka 
Lake district. While the bay and adjacent country can be reached 
by boat to Mackinac Island at the foot of Lake Michigan, and 
there connecting with the White and the Black lines of Canadian 
boats, the favorite and most direct route is by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. This old and noted road in its ramifications 
covers all the country the traveler may desire to reach. Its twenty- 
six-hour route from Chicago to New York by way of Niagara Falls, 
and the luxurious trains that take the traveler from Chicago to 
Portland are not only well known but are becoming the most pop- 
ular of all the Eastern lines, but it is only to those who have 
sought recreation in the Canadian lakes and forests that the mag- 
nitude of the system becomes apparent, for, in fact, tickets on the 
Grand Trunk System can be purchased in Chicago that will take 





the traveler to Mackinac and all the northern Michigan cities, or 
to the three main ports on Georgian Bay, the Muskoka district, 
the Trent valley lakes which lie beyond Toronto and Peter- 
borough, and to all those noted lakes in the St. John country 
beyond Montreal. All these places mean the same to the man 
who wishes to leave his business for a few weeks and with his 
family, or without, seek natural and healthful recreation. It 
means the best of fishing and hunting for the sportsman, and as 
certainly the pleasures of boating on quiet inland waters, and a 
Canadian boat — whether it be a skiff, sailboat or line steamer — 
is always well built and equipped, it being a notable fact that the 
water craft found in the most remote districts are built and equip- 
ped equal at least to those found at the most progressive watering 
places in the United States. 

To those who love nature and delight in forest and stream and 
the deep water with all the sailing aud fishing, the healthful and 
invigorating climate, and other pleasures that are associated with 
these, this entire country reached by the Grand Trunk Railway ' 
presents them at their best and beyond all chance of disappoint- 
ment. The way is made most pleasant through the thorough 
equipment of the trains, as the management that a few years ago 
took this system in charge has left nothing undone that can pos- 
sibly add to the comfort and convenience of its patrons. 

As evidence of this, the latest addition to its rolling stock 
placed upon its Canadian branches has brought the construction 
of rolling stock well-nigh to perfection. One lot of twenty-six cars 
just turned out of the Grand Trunk shops are veritable palaces. 
They are of the vestibule order, sixty-two feet long, with six-wheel 
trucks for smooth running, and Westinghouse quick-action-triple 
brakes and air signals. The first feature that strikes the passenger 
on getting on the car is the peculiar construction of the platform, 
which is made of steel with coverings for the steps, so that the 
whole platform can be arranged to form a vestibule. By this 
means dust and foul air are excluded, and all danger to passengers 
on the platform removed. A powerful light over the platform is 
an unusual and very convenient appointment. The interior work 
and finishing ofthe cars are extremely beautiful. The woodwork 
is of finished mahogany, and the car, which is much longer than 
the ordinary first-class coach, seating with comfort seventy-two 
passengers, is handsomely upholstered. 

The comfort of the passengers is evidently the first considera- 
tion in the arrangement of the seats, which are adjustable — that is, 
by means of a spring they can be turned from one side to the 
other — while the backs as well as the seats can be easily removed 
for cleaning purposes. ‘To the lovers of the fragrant weed the 
most interesting feature of the coach will be the commodious and 
luxurious smoking room that has been provided for their use. It 
is a separate inclosed apartment at one end of the car, where they 
may enjoy a quiet smoke without interruption. Even to the most 
minute details, such as the arrangement of the private apartments, 
the convenience of the passenger has been studied. The closets 
are self-flushing, and separate lavatories have been provided for 
the ladies. Improvements are noticeable in the smallest details. 
Hereafter when a weary passenger desires to arrange a blind, his 
temper will not be so sorely tried that he will be inclined to 
use language more forcible than elegant. The ball bearings of the 
blinds are so arranged that they will stop at any point desired. 
The cars are heated by steam and lighted by the Pintsch gas. 
The ventilating arrangements are ample and satisfactory, and 
everything about the new coaches wears an air of ease and 
elegance. 

On the whole, the new coaches are models of modern con- 
structive skill, and the Grand Trunk, by such improvements, 
shows that its management is actuated by a spirit of enterprise 
and progress which augurs well for Canada’s pioneer railway 
system. 

As an introduction to the vast district reached by the Grand 
Trunk System, an excursion has been planned to leave Chicago 
August Ig to visit one of the most interesting points, the Muskoka 
lakes. The rate has been reduced to the lowest point, and the 
speed and convenience of the trains brought to the limit of perfec- 
tion, and it will only need a few such introductions to turn the 
hearts of those who wish to exchange the view of prairies and 
high buildings to endless vistas of islands and lakes, forests and 
rivers, scenes surpassing all others upon this continent. 








A POINTER ON SUMMER TRIPS. 


N planning a trip of two weeks in which the time for recreation 

| at any one place is limited hy distance it is well to consider 
how to make the going and coming enjoyable. ‘This is 
accomplished in no better way than by taking the Northern 
Michigan Transportation Company’s boats to Charlevoix, Petos- 
key and Mackinac. They are safe, easy sailing and commodious 
steamers, in charge of some of the best ships’ officers on the lakes, 
always courteous to passengers and skillful in the discharge of 
their duties. The fare is equal to that of the best hotels and the 
catering is a specialty of the stewards on these boats. Trips many 
times repeated have made many Chicagoans convinced that for 
variety of scenery and for safe and luxurious traveling there is no 
other trip that yields so large a percentage of pure and unalloyed 
pleasure. There has never been an accident to a boat of this line, 
and the frequent ports reached en route give a variety to the 
hours of travel that is appreciated. The beautiful town of Charle- 
voix in its landlocked harbor, Petoskey on its green hillside, and 
its environing summer homes stretching around the foot of Little 
Traverse Bay, and the splendid island of Mackinac need not be 
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described. They each have their own peculiar attractions and 
over all that region the air is pure, filled with the balsam from the 
pine forests and always cool from the surrounding lakes. The 
architecture of man has given to these places few noticeable 
examples, but the Architect of the Universe has built here in 
granite and in water and in wood a resting place for the people of 
the cities. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By J. Buehlmann, architect and professor, at Munich. 75 steel 
oe and photo-lithographic plates in portfolio, with descriptive text 
translated from the German of the second revised and enlarged edition by 
G. A. Greene. 

The choice of the fundamental works for an architect’s library, 
those that make up the marrow, bone and sinew of professional 
study, is no longer an easy one. This field, widened and enriched 
by the constant research of many of the noted students and arche- 
ologists of the schools and universities of Europe, has yielded 
during the past few years a bounteous and varied harvest. The 
market today bulges and swells with a vast store of Atlas plates, 
infolios and their voluminous accompanying texts, exhausting 
every epoch, every style, every chary piece of detail that can lay 
a modest claim to architectural pretension. The very cubic bulk 
of this mass of technical matter becomes appalling. The student, 
the beginner, is particularly struck with dismay to find himself 
face to face with this mighty rank and file of excellent material, 
this good, substantial food dressed in so many ways and all recom- 
mending a fair trial. He hesitates. He is at a loss to make a 
selection ; does so haphazard, or yields to desultory, unsystematic 
inquiry. The results are time-killing and discouraging, the knowl- 
edge gained unreliable and superficial. It might be styled of the 
‘“‘hopoty-skip”’ order. ‘‘Just a smattering, enough to get an 
idea.’’ The start is a bad one, and, more than that, it entails con- 
sequences. The student once launched at sea in a chaos of pro- 
fessional prints and literature, forms the habit of gleaning here 
and there the bits of wreckage from the classics and the middle 
ages that happen to float his way. 

This is detrimental to good training and the judicious use of 
time, and perhaps we have all felt, at one time or another, the 
helplessness and vacancy of such attempts at study. 

Formerly and very often today the first book put in the stu- 
dent’s hands is the classic, time-honored ‘‘ Vignola.’’ This work, 
embodying a treatise on the five orders—the five Roman orders— 
with their mathematical modules and multiple parts, was the 
designer’s sole companion during the first two or three years. He 
learned here the proportions of a shaft with its cap and base and 
crowning entablature. He could get a first idea of what is meant 
by architectural form ; but that idea was little more than a paper 
image into which no structural thought entered. The ‘‘ Vignola”’ 
taught what the orders of-architecture were, but not why! It 
gave no outline of their growth and their development, and no 
examples of their application. It sought only to instill first 
impressions, and these more imaginary than real. 

Some years ago a first attempt was made to remedy this defect, 
and a new edition of the original ‘‘ Vignola’? appeared, supple- 
mented with a number of plates that sought to apply the theory of 
the orders. Since then many publications of general excellence 
have been put on the market, all conceived with the idea of giving 
a thorough elementary instruction in the first principles of archi- 
tecture. These works have won the appreciation of the student 
world. They have leveled the irregular and uneven road of 
architectural study by systematizing and grouping the funda- 
mental laws. The syntax and rhetoric of a simple sentence in 
art-building has been written. 

And still the work is always incomplete. The last word 
always remains to be added and absolute perfection is never 
attained. The current production appears to us exhaustive and 
finished to the dotting of an i and crossing of a t until we investi- 
gate further and find several months later another step taken in 
advance. A stride in this direction on the road to progress has 
recently been made by J. Buehlmann, architect and professor at 
Munich, in a work entitled ‘“‘The Architecture of Classical Antiq- 
uity and the Renaissance,”’ published in Berlin, and translated by 
G. H. Greene. This production is a new departure, in so far that 
it not only considers the elements of architecture, but those of its 
allied decoration as well, and a short, well-studied accompanying 
text gives an excellent instruction in the history of the ages. 

Here is a Vignola not content to lay down arbitrary laws for a 
chosen type of five Roman columns, but one giving a résumé of 
all the best works of the classic part and the flower of the Renais- 
sance, with examples of the most noted buildings and their dis- 
sected parts. 

_ .The order is no longer considered as an element apart and 

independent in itself, but as a unit in the whole. In connection 

with the study of the Parthenon, that refined Greek Doric is 
given, showing the elegant shaft and crowning entablature in 
place in the building, and then studied apart at a larger scale, 
considering all details and their Greek characteristics. This is 
the principle followed right through the work —a principle of 
synthetical analysis. The Roman columnar decoration is shown 
applied to the building, which is in itself the structure, and plans, 
sections and details render each plate clear and comprehensive. 

Thus the study of architectural form is made in connection 
with the building with which it is allied. This is a lesson applied. 
The interest is increased. We certainly cannot fail to appreciate 
these living object lessons and derive more benefit from them than 





in going over the dry and speechless pages of our time-honored 
‘“* Vignola.” 

The work of Mr. Buelhmann is arranged in three distinct 
parts. The first treats on the orders of architecture, or what he 
calls the orders of columns. The second treats of the various 
forms of arches, arcades, doors and windows, and of facades of 
buildings. And the third is concerned with the development and 
decoration of rooms, and takes also into consideration in this con- 
nection the exterior of buildings so far as it corresponds to the 
conformation of the rooms. 

The plates are well presented in fine steel engraving, the draw- 
ing carefully and conscientiously executed. 

Not only the student, but the professional man as well, will 
find here an excellent addition to his library in this simple archi- 
tectural compendium, but we will say in words of more than one 
syllable, thorough and complete in itself, and above all, perfectly 
reliable. 

Another gap in the shelves of the best libraries has been filled, 
and well filled. 
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Perkins, architect, Chicago; Bird’s-eye View of Grand Court. 

Inter-Ocean Building, Washington, D. C. T. F. Schneider, 
architect. 

Emmons S. Smith Building, Washington, D.C. T. 
der, architect. 

Church at Corsicana, Texas. James Riley Gordon, architect, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Ground Plan of Columbia University, New York; and Floor 
Plans of Library of Columbia University. McKim, Mead & White, 
architects. 

Photogravure Plate: The Sloane Residence, No. 9 East Sev- 
enty-second street, New York. Carrére & Hastings, architects. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the Photogravure Edition. 


F. Schnei- 


Detail of Entrance, New York Life Insurance Company build- 
ing, New York. 

The Waldo Residence, corner East Seventy-second street and 
Madison avenue, New York. Kimball & Thompson, architects. 

Detail of Front, Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. McKim, Mead & White, architects. The following views 
of Columbia University are also shown: Detail of Physics Build- 
ing; Detail of Front, Engineering Hall; Rear View of Library 
Building ; Front View, Schermerhorn Hall. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUILDING NEWS. 


Architects are invited to furnish for publication in this depart- 
ment monthly or occasional reports of their new work before the 
letting of contracts. Reports of buildings costing less than $5,000 
are not published. 


Chicago, Ill.—Architect Robert S. Smith: For Mrs. Augusta Heberlein, a 
six-story store and flat building, 66 by 67 feet in size ; to be erected at 359 to 363 
Chicago avenue ; to be of buff Bedford stone up to second floor, and pressed 
brick with stone trimmings above; marble wainscoting, tile bathrooms, gas 
and electric fixtures, all open nickel-plated plumbing, steam heating, electric 
light, mantels, sideboards, cement work ; cost $30,000. 

Architect Oscar Bluemner: Made plans for a two-story, basement and attic 
residence, 26 by 50 feet in size ; to be built at Sheridan Park, Ravenswood ; to 
be of frame construction with stone basement and pressed brick chimneys, 
have interior finished in oak, gas and electric fixtures, hot-water heating, 
mantels, sideboards, tile and marble work, open plumbing, etc. 

Architects Hill & Woltersdorf: For John M. Durand, remodeling buildngi 
at 42 to 46 Wabash avenue ; will put in new store fronts, cast iron and plate 
glass, steel beams and columns, new plumbing, electric light, steam heating, 
elevators cement work, marble work, mosaic floors, etc. 

Architect De Witt Taylor Kennard: For R. Curran, a three-story apart 
ment building, so by 157 feet in size; to be erected at the northeast corner of 
Sixty-fourth street and Greenwood avenue ; to be of pressed brick and stone, 
have all the modern improvements, steam heating, electric light, etc.; cost 
$30,000. 

Architects Huehl & Schmid: For Mrs Mary Weterer, a two-story flat 
building, 22 by 50 feet in size ; to be built at Perry street between Wilson and 
Sunnyside avenues, Ravenswood ; to be of frame construction, stone base- 
ment, have oak finish, hot-water heating, gas fixtures, mantels, sideboards, 
etc. For Mrs.*E. G. Klaner, a two-story and basement flat oe 25 by 77 
feet in size; to be built at Orchard street opposite Deming place; to be of te 
Bedford stone front and stone porch, tile roof have hardwood finish, furnaces, 
gas and electric fixtures, mantels, sideboards, cement basement, etc. For 
H. F. Lundgren, a three-story and basement apartment house, 47 by 89 feet in 
size ; to be erected at Briar place ; to have a basement of buff Bedford stone, 
and above this will be of pressed brick with stone trimmings; the interior to 
be finished in oak and Georgia pine, have the best of modern plumbing. man- 
tels, sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, steam heating, electric light, etc. 
Same architects made plans for the large building now being erected at the 
northeast corner of North avenue and Wells street, for the L. H. Boldenwick 
estate ; it is 125 by 129 feet in size, four-story and basement ; to be of Roman 
pressed -brick with buff Bedford stone trimmings, have the modern open 
plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, oak and Georgia pine finish, ete. 

Architect Frederick Ahlschlager: For Mr. A. M. Dittes, a two-story and 
basement flat building, 22 by 54 feet in size; to be built at 5543 Princeton 
avenue; to be of frame construction, have oak finish, plumbing, gas fixtures, 
mantels, furnace, electric bells, etc. Same architect made plans for remodeling 
residence at 167 Lubeck street ; pressed brick and stone. plumbing, etc. Same 
architect made plans fora two-story store and flat building, 52 feet front, to be 
erected at Chicago Heights ; to be of pressed brick and stone front, have the 
modern plumbing, gas fixtures, mantels, sideboards, etc. 

Architects Murphy & Camp: For John Treleare, two two-story, basement 
and attic frame residences, 21 a 39 feet each; to be built at Addison avenue 
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near Lincoln avenue; to have brick basements, oak finish, mantels, side- 
boards, gas fixtures, hot-water heating, electric bells, speaking tubes, etc. 

Architect H. F. Swanson: For Victor Olsen, a two-story, basement and 
attic residence, 30 by 50 feet in size; to be of frame construction with Bedford 
stone basement, have interior finished in quartered oak, special mantels and 
sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, hot-water heating, electriclight, etc. For 
Charles B. Bourgoyne, a two-story and basement flat building, 25 by 76 feet in 
size ; to be built at Leavitt street near Greenwich ; to be of pressed brick and 
stone front, have all the modern improvements, steam heating, gas fixtures, 
etc 

Architect James R. Torrance: For William Stevenson, a three-story and 
basement apartment house, 50 by 70 feet im size; to be erected at Calumet 
avenue and Forty-second street; to have a front of buff Bedford stone, hard- 
wood interior finish, mantels and sideboards, gas and electric fixtures, steam 
heating, electric light, marble, tile and mosaic work ; cost $15,000. For Mrs. 
Fannie Dickinson, remodeling aud front and rear additions to flat building at 
225 La Salle avenue; four stores, 28 by 80 feet; to be of buff Bedford stone 
front, hardwood finish, the best of modern plumbing, steam heating, electric 
light, mantels, etc. For William H. Patterson, at Fifty fourth street near Ellis 
avenue, three three-story and basement residences, 60 vy 60 feet in size; to 
have fronts of pressed brick with buff Bedford stone trimmings, hardwood 
finish, gas and electric fixtures, steam heating, electric light, marble and tile 
work, etc.; cost $25,000. 

Architects J. F. & J. P. Doerr: For C. W. Londelius, two three-story and 
basement flat buildings, to be erected at 4847 to 4849 Calumet avenue ; Bedford 
stone fronts, hardwood finish, steam heating, gas aud electric fixtures, mantels, 
sideboards, etc. For Morris & Collins, a three story and basement flat build- 
ing, 22 by 78 feet, to be erected at+4853 Calumet avenue ; Bedford stone front, 
oak interior finish, mantels, sideboards, steam heating, electric light, electric 
bells speaking tubes, etc. 

Architects Church & Jobson: For C. A. Binney, a two-story, basement 
and attic residence, 36 by 61 feetin size ; to be erected at Sheridan Road, Edge- 
water ; to be of pressed brick and stone, have interior finished in quarter-sawed 
oak, specially designed mantels, sideboards, consoles and grill work, the best 
of nickel-plated plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, gas ranges and fireplaces, 
marble, tile and mosaic work, hot-water heating, electric hght, cement base- 
ment and sidewalks, etc. Same architects made plans for a two-story, attic 
and basement residence, 33 by 56 feet in size; to be buit at Kenmore avenue, 
Edgewater, for Henry Beck ; to beof frame construction and stone basement, 
have the best of modern plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, gas ranges and 
fireplaces, electric light, furnace, electric bells, speaking tubes, cement work, 
etc.; cost $6,000. For Charles A. Goodman, a two-story, attic and basement 
residence, 32 by 58 feet in size, to be erected at Marinette, Wisconsin ; frame, 
stone basement, hardwood interior finish, furnace, mantels, sideboards, etc. 
For G. H. Gates, a two-story, basement and attic frame residence, 38 by 40 feet 
in size; to be built at 1205 Winthrop avenue, Edgewater ; brick basement, best 
of plumbing, hot-water heating, gas fixtures, mantels, etc. 

Architects Stiles & Stevens: For Henry Schultz, a two-story, basement 
and attic residence, 26 by 41 feet in size; to be built at Lagrange; to be of 
frame with stone basement, have oak interior finish, mantels, sideboards, con- 
soles, all open plumbing, gas and electric fixtures, hot-water heating, electric 
bells, speaking tubes, cement basement and sidewalks. For William Hoskins, 
remodeling residence at Lagrange; will put in new plumbing, hot-water 
heating, hardwcod finish, mantels, sideboards, bookcases, gas fixtures and 
new addition. 18 by 34 feet, of frame and stone. 

Architect H. P. Harned: For George Lally, a two-story business block, 60 
by 160 feet in size; to be built_at the northwest corner of Fifty-fifth street 
and Monroe avenue; to be of pressed brick and stone, have the modern 
plumbing, steam heating, gas fixtures, electric wiring. etc. 

Architect George Beaumont: For Western Cold Storage Company, a four- 
story warehouse, 120 by 150 feet in size; to be erected at Illinois Central Pier 
No. 2; to be of common brick, mill construction, have freight elevator, plumb- 
ing, cement work, etc. 

Architect Julius H. Huber: For E. S. Hartwell Lumber Company, a two- 
story mill, 79 by 220 feet in size; saw shed and powerhouse — two stories, 58 
by 190 feet — and office ; to be erected at Elston avenue and North Branch Chi- 
cago river near Deering. 

Architect Dankmar Adler: For Charles Yondorf, a six-story store, 40 by 
100 feet in size; to be erected at 282-284 Fifth avenue ; to be of pressed brick 
with terra cotta trimmings, have plumbing, electric light, steam heating, etc. 
For Morgan Park Academy, a three-story dormitory; to be of pressed brick 
and stone, have slate roof, modern plumbing, hardwood finish, steam heat- 
ing, etc. 

© architects Benes & Kutsche: Made plans for a two-story and basement 
school, 72 by 82 feet in size; to be erected at Rossville, Illinois; to be of pressed 
brick and stone front, have slate roof, hardwood finish, steam heating, cement 
work, gas fixtures, plumbiug, etc. 

Architect A. G. Lund: For Claus A. Carlson, a three-story and basement 
apartinent house, 50 by 77 feet in size; to be erected at Indiaua avenue south 
of Fifty-fifth street ; to be of buff Bedford stone front, have hardwood finish, 
mantels, steam heating, electric light, marble and tile work, etc. For James 
Penhallegon, a three-story flat building, 46 by 107 feet in size; to be erected at 
6532-6534 Butler street; to be of pressed brick and stone front, oak and pine 
finish, mantels, sideboards, gas fixtures, steam heating, etc.; cost $35,000. For 
A. W. Anderson, a three-story and basement flat building, 44 by 71 feet in size ; 
to be built at 6338 Harvard street ; to be of pressed brick and stone front, have 
the modern plumbing, gas fixtures, oak and pine finish, steam heating, marble 
and tile aud cement work. For Gus Johuson, a three-story flat building, 37 by 
79 feet in size; to be built at 152 Sixty-seventh street ; to be of buff Bedford 
stone front, have hardwood finish, mantels, sideboards, steam heating, electric 
wiring, gas fixtures, etc. For C. A. Carlson, a three story flat building, 45 by 
77 feet in size; to be erected at 5417-5419 Indiana avenue; to be of buff Bedford 
stone front, oak finish, mantels, steam heating, gas fixtures, electric bells, tile 
bathrooms, etc. 

Architect J. A. Miller: For Paul Streff, a three-story store and flat build- 
ing, 24 by 76 feet in size; to be built at Webster avenue between Racine and 
Clifton avenues; to be of pressed brick and stone front, have the modern 
plumbing, gas fixtures, oak and pine finish, furnaces, mantels, sideboards, etc. 


For Charles Adler, a four-story flat building, 24 by 56 feet in size ; to be built 
at Franklin street near Locust; pressed brick and stone front, oak finish, 
mantels, sideboards, gas fixtures, etc. For A. Merkel, a frame cottage, 21 by 
48 feet; to be built at Perry street near Addison avenue, Lake View ; plumb- 
ing, furnace, mantels, gas fixtures. 

Architects D. H. Burnham & Co.: Made plans and have commenced work 
on the Quincy Railway station for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road ; to be 60 by 300 feet in size ; of pressed brick, stone and terra cotta, have 
tile roof, hardwood finish modern plumbing, steam heating, electric light, 
mosaic floors, cement work, etc.; cost about $80,000. 

Architect J. M. Van Osdell: For J. W. Kiser, a two-story stable, 38 by 48 feet 
in size ; to be built at rear of 3812 Michigan avenue; to beof pressed brick and 
stone, and have galvanized iron bays and cornice, slate roof, bathroom, gas 
fixtures, furnace, cement work, etc. Also made planus for a two story base- 
ment and attic frame residence, 38 by 4o feet in size. for J. K. Hamilton. 

Architect S. N. Crowen: For Mrs. Annie Patterson, a three-story and base- 
ment flat building. 46 by 63 feet in size; to be erected at 6113-6115 Kimbark ave- 
nue; to be of buff Bedford stone first story, and the rest of pressed brick with 
Bedford stone trimmings, have hardwood finish, steam heating, mantels, side- 
boards, gas and electric fixtures, all open plumbing, etc.; cost $18,000. 

Architect Richard E. Schmidt: Reports having commenced work on the 
twelve-story warehouse, $6 by 163 feet in size, at Michigan avenue, for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; it will be of pressed brick, with terra cotta trimmings, 
steel construction, thoroughly fireproof, have steam heating, electric light, 
elevators, etc ; the cost will be about $300,000. Also adjoining abovea ten-story 
building, 74 by 163 feet in size; to be of steel construction and fireproof, etc.; 
cost $175,000 

Architects Brainerd & Holsman: For Max B. Nahm, a two-story store, 25 
by 120 feet in size; to be erected at Paducah, Kentucky; pressed brick and 
stone, modern plumbing, steam heating, electric light, etc. For Dr. D. G. 
Murrell, a two-story office building at Paducah, Kentucky; making plans 
down there. 

|Nore.—Brainerd & Holsman have an office at 227 Broadway, Paducah, 
Kentucky. } 

Architect Theodore W. Pietsch: Making drawings for a two-story club- 
house, 79 by 110 feet in size; to be erected at Hinsdale, for the Hinsdale Club ; 
it will be constructed of frame, and have stone basement, plumbing, steam 
heating, electric light, cement work, etc.; it will have a theater to seat four 
hundred persons 

Architect C. M. Almquist: For Henry Bermitter & Co., sixteen two-story 
houses, 20 by 40 feet each ; to be erected at 524 to 536 Eddy street, Lake View ; 
they will be of pressed brick and stone, have hardwood Anish, mantels, side- 
boards, consoles, gas fixtures, cement basement floors and sidewalks, the mod- 
ern open plumbing, hot-water heating, etc.; cost $64.coo. 

Architect George W. Maher: Making plans for the Swedenborgian Church, 
45 by 115 feet in size, and basement for Sunday school; to be erected at Sev- 
entieth street and Stewart avenue ; to be of pressed brick and stone, with slate 
roof, have gas fixtures, steam heating, plumbing, cement work, etc. For 
George W. Davis, a two-story basement and attic frame residence, 28 by 40 feet 
in size; to be erected at Buena Park; brick basement, hardwood interior 
finish, mantels, sideboards, gas and électric fixtures, steam heating, cement 
basement, floor and sidewalk, electric light, etc. 

Architect Fred Gatterdam: For Viehmann Building Company, a three- 
story flat building, 25 by 65 feet in size; to be erected at 836 Wilson avenue 
near Clark street, Ravenswood ; it will have a handsome buff Bedford stone 
front, hardwood finish, steam heating, gas and electric fixtures, mantels, side- 
boards, consoles, etc. 

Architect John P. Hettinger : For Henry Newmann, a two-story store and 
flat building, 25 by 60 feet iu size ; to be erected at Lincoln avenue near Grace- 
land avenue, Ravenswood ; to have a buff Bedford stone front, copper bays 
and cornice, oak finish, mantels, sideboards, steam heating, gas and electric 
fixtures, tile bathrooms, etc. 

Architect  M. Mitchell: For I. H. Shoen, two three-story flat buildings, 
each 44 by 65 feet in size ; to be erected at 530 to 536 East Fiftieth street ; Bed- 
ford stone fronts, oak and pine finish, steam heating, gas and electric fixtures; 
cost $36,0c0. 

Architect H. IL. Ottenheimer: For Leon Hartmann, a three story resi- 
dence, 30 by 77 feet in size ; to be erected at 4720 Grand boulevard; to havea 
handsome front of buff Bedford stone, hardwood interior finish, specially 
— mantels. consoles aud sideboards, electric light, etc.; cost $20,000. 

etroit. Mich.— Architect R. E. Raseman: For Edison Illuminating 
Compdny, four-story brick and fireproof factory building, with buff sandstone 
trimmings ; cost $8,000. 

Architects A. C. Varney & Co.: For Mrs. Lottie W. Kendall, two and-one- 
half story frame residence, finished throughout with hardwoods ; cost $5.000. 

Architects Nettleton & Kahn : For Bernard Ginsburg three-story and base- 
ment brick residence ; to have slate rcof, hot-water heating, and to be finished 
in hardwoods ; 40 by 65 feet in size ; cost $6,0co. For Louis A. Parshall, two- 
story brick and frame residence ; cost $6,000. 

Architect Fred ‘TI. Houk: For Parsons & Co., six two-story residences ot 
red pressed brick with white cut-stone trimmings, and galvanized iron cor- 
nice ; to be finished with hardwoods throughout ; 92 by 100 feet in size ; cost 
$10,500 

Architects Malcomson & Higginbotham: For Marr & Taylor, addition 
and improvements on business building ; cost $6,000. For William B. Millar, 
block of three two-story brick stores and residence flats ; cost $7,000. 

Architect A. Lindenfeld : For Capt. John W. Legged, two-story brick resi- 
dence ; cost $8,000. 

Architect Edw. C. Van Leyen : For Ira L. Grinnell, three-story apartment 
house ; cost $15 000. For John W. Gray, two-story brick veneer double resi- 
dence ; cost $6,000. 

Architect Gustav A. Mueller: For Mrs Caroline Kuttnauer, two-story brick 
double residence ; cost $10 000. 

Architect Peter Dederichs: For George H. Gies & Co., remodeling hotel 
building, including an entire new front ; cost $25,000. 

Architects Spier & Rohns: For University of Michigan, additions and 
improvements to central building of University at Ann Arbor ; 80 by 127 feet in 
size ; cost $10,000. ri 
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Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-lithographic plates in portfolio, with descriptive text translated by 


G. A. GREENE, $18. 


Part II. 
Part Ill. 


The work is divided into three parts, which can be had separately. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola). 
Facades, Arches, Doors and Windows. 
Development and Decoration of Rooms. $7.50. 


Twenty-eight plates, with text, $6.50. 
Twenty-five plates, with text, $6.00. 


Purchasers of two of the three parts can obtain the remaining part at a reduced figure, so that the total 
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PAINT AND COLOR GRINDERS, 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND COMPANY, 


Telephone, No, 2085 Main. 


127-131 W. Harrison St. 
Chicago. 


COTTAGE SHINGLE STAINS 


20 HANDSOME SHADES. 








OARBURET BLAOK inset attr non suns 


Not affected by climatic changes, brine or acid fumes. Recommended especially for protection of bridges, roofs, structural iron, fire escapes, etc. 





FIRE-PROOF 


x INTERIOR 
FINISH... 


ARTISTIC EXECUTION. 
ANY DETAIL. ANY FINISH. 


The entire Interior Finish in the 
Forester’s Temple Building is in 
our Metal-Covered Finish.... 5 ——— 

Entrance to Forester’s Temple Building, Toronto, Ont. 





Fire-Proof 
Door Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


160 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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Apparatus arranged for a Double Duct System. 
wiectri iad Engines, aan Bullald FOrd6 60. 


Blowers, Exhausters. New York. Chicago. Pittsburg. Philadelphia. 
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[)IXON "S SILICA rye ere — 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. ‘in roofs we — J haven 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. qu vein repa one 10 to 15 years 











If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Richards & Kelly Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIDEWALK 
OO\ LIGHTS, 
OO7 FLOOR AND 

SKY LIGHTS, 


389- 391 Twenty-third Street, 
Send for Catalogue. CHICACO, ILL. 








Te.ephone, Main 3390. 


Chicago # 3 
Floor Company, 


Ornamental Hardwood Floors, Parquetry, Wood 
Carpet, Wainscot, 


132 Wabash Avenue, 
Send for New Catalogue, 1897. CHICAGO. 





HEALY & MILLET, 
Stained Glass Frescoing, 


225 WaBASH Aveg., CHICAGO. 


MEDAL at Universat Exposition, Paris, 1889. 
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PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 


we STEEL SHUTTERS 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (iim1Tep), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


We tian the following merits for JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil, and Acids, 
The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 


AVOID EXTREMES 


Of heat and cold, by using 


THE POWERS SYSTEM 


Temperature Regulation. 


Applicable to all kinds of heating apparatus 
in Schools, Churches, Residences, Office Build- 
ings, etc. 


Fire and 


Self - Coiling 
Burglar Proof. 


Revo 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Powers Regulator Co., 36 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


54 John Street, New York. 
508 Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 


45 Oliver Street, Boston. 
36 Builders’ Exchange, Buffalo. 


DUKABILITY 


is the essential. point 
. in Sash Chain. 


“GIANT” Metal Sash Chain 


is being constantly 
imitated in appearance, 
but no one has succeeded 
in equaling its 


WEARING QUALITIES. 


The Bronze costs 40 per cent more than any 
other Sash Chain metal. 





Twenty Years’ Use has 
demonstrated that 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGGE (FG. CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Sash and Cable Chains, 
High-grade Sash Pulleys and Fixtures. 
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Wilks 
Hot Water Heaters and 
Steam Generators. 


Best in Use for all Purposes 
Heating and Supplying 
Hot Water. 


All Steel. No Coils or Flues. All Sizes. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


53-55 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
N.S. BOUTON, Pres. 


E. H. SEDGWIOK, 
reas. and Gen. Mgr. 


STAINED GLASS 


ror DWELLINGS anpb 
CHURCHES. 


The Best Work at Lowest Prices. 
LUMINOUS PRISM CO. 


Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 


27-29 SO. CLINTON STREET. 


ALWAYS COOL 


Holland and Ghicago 


LINE 


OPERATING STEAMERS 


BETWEEN Macatawa Park, 
Ottawa Beach, 
Jenison Park 


(the finest trio of Summer Resorts on Lake Michi- 
gan), and between 


CHICAGO, HOLLAND, GRAND RAPIDS, 
ALLEGAN and Other Michigan Points. 


Fast Time and Gentlemaaly Treatment Assured. 




















FARE : Chicago to Holland ‘including resorts), $2.25; Round 
Trip, $3.50, including berth. 


OFFICE AND DOCK, 1 STATE STREET. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 4648. 


CHAS. B. HOPPER, General Passenger Agent. 
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Valuable Publications Free. 


Any architect can secure valuable books of refer- 
ence without cost by sending for the catalogues of 
materials, etc., noticed from month to month in 
these columns. Large sums are spent on these 
catalogues, and they contain much practical infor- 
mation. Many are art productions. They may be 
obtained free on application to those issuing them. 
In writing please mention THE INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, and oblige the journal and the dealer. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES. 

Those wishing catalogues and samples sent them 
by dealers in general may have their names inserted 
under this heading free of charge. The only recom- 
pense desired is that the dealers who send catalogues 
to these addresses give THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
due credit for business benefits that result. 
& TAFRENIERE, 

St. Francis Xavier 


Room Io, 
Montreal, 


Architects, 
Street, 


TURGEON 
No. 55 
Canada. 

JAMES P. HUBBELL, Architect, Davis building, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

H NIEBERDING, Civil Engineer and Architect, 158 
East Second South street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FITCH SASH LOCKS. 


“Trifles make ‘perfection and perfection 
is no trifle’’ has a pertinent force to the suc- 
cessful architect or builder. The careful 
arrangement of the details is an absolute 
necessity for the production of satisfactory 
results in the equipment of up-to-date struc- 
tures. One of the minor, yet important, 
features of a building is the method adopted 
for locking the windows. To security, 
which is naturally the first consideration, 
must be added several other points: Ease of 
adjustment, nondisfigurement, prevention 
of rattling and durability. The Fitch sash 
lock appears to cover these various points 
very effectually. Perhaps the best evidence 
of the utility of any appliance of this char- 
acter is the demand made for it by the trade. 
Whenever an article comes to be recognized 
as a staple in any given line, it has passed 
the experimental stage and is accorded its 


proper rating as a valuable requisite. This 
is the position of the Fitch lock. Made in 


various sizes and different finishes, these 
locks are specially adapted wherever appli- 
ances of such character are required. The 
W. & E. T. Fitch Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, are the manufacturers, and the 
firm will furnish catalogue and working 
model on application. 


PITTSBURG RECOGNIZED. 
FIRST ORDER FROM OUR NEW POSSESSIONS 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company 
have already begun to reap some benefit 
from the recent brilliant successes of Ameri- 
can arms in Cuba. They are today advised 
that their New York office has received the 
initial order for a complete steam plant, 
involving a 1oo-horse-power Westinghouse 
Kngine and Westinghouse Generator, to- 
gether with boiler, pump, piping, etc.. this 
plant to be installed in Santiago de Cuba. 


RAILROAD NOTES. 

WHERE ARE You GOING THIS SUMMER ?— 
Under the above title the Michigan Central 
Issues a handsonie booklet replete with in- 
formation concerning the many attractive 
points of interest reached by this justly pop- 
ular line of transportation. An outline of a 
score of different tours is given, the details 
of where, when, how and the expense in 
each case being concisely set forth. For one 
who expects to make a summer trip by rail 
or rail-and-water combination, the little 
book will prove a valuable aid. The several 
itineraries given, showing the various points 
of interest en route, the railroad and boat 
schedules, etc., give a clear understanding of 
what may be expected on any of the tours. 
An inquiry addressed to O. W. Ruggles, gen- 





eral passenger and ticket agent, Michigan 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Illinois, or to the 


‘Chicago City Ticket Office, 119 Adamis street, 


will secure this little work or any other in- 
formation in this line. 


A NEW FIREPROOF FLOOR. 


The Mackolite fireproof floor is a new 
departure both in material and mode of 
construction, and promises to solve, in a 
great measure, many of the problems that 
have heretofore presented themselves when 
the question of fireproof construction is 
involved. Mackolite, the basis of which is 
gypsum, is a German invention, and its use 
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heretofore has been restricted to partitions, 
columns, beam protections, etc. Its adap- 
tation to fireproof floors is now clearly 
recognized. In most of the fireproof floors 
now on the market, the arch is the basal 
principle relied upon for strength, while in 
the Mackolite flooring the beam principle is 
utilized, thus avoiding the end thrust fea- 
ture which must otherwise be provided for. 
Steel floor beams with flanges above and 
below are used, and the Mackolite blocks 
so shaped as to slip into position between 
these beams and held there by the flanges. 
The blocks are made in various lengths up 
to five feet, this being the maximum spac- 
ing between the beams for ordinary con- 
struction. This arrangement makes a flat 
yet very firm surface. The bottom of the 
blocks form a smooth and even ceiling on 
the underside which requires materially less 
plaster than the old style arch construction. 
There is no camber in this mode, a certain 
requirement where the arch form is em- 
ployed, and from these two facts it is esti- 
mated that twenty per cent is saved in the 
plastering. As there is no end thrust to 
provide for, no tie rods are needed to hold 
the floor beams in position. So firm a sup- 
port is given that no deflection occurs until 
eighty per cent of the load capacity is 
reached, thus there is little danger of crack- 
ing a ceiling by floor weight above. As the 
weight of Mackolite is considerably less 
than that of fire clay, or clay tile, a lighter 
system of framework may be employed. 
The blocks can be cut and sawed to shape, 
or bored with augers to permit the passage 
of pipes, wires, etc. What further enhances 
the value of this new application is the fact 
that the cost is claimed to be from ten to 
fifteen per cent less than that for tile arch 
floors. 

The following table gives the result of 
tests of different sizes of Mackolite blocks, 
the loads being applied to the center and 
the figures given being the averages for ten 
separate tests in each case: 
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Another very desirable feature of the ma- 
terial is its advantage over clay as a non- 
conductor of heat, its heat -conducting 
capacity being only one-third that of clay. 
In atest of the two materials made in Cor- 
nell University, two chambers were formed 
over a furnace, one being floored with 


Mackolite, and the other with fire-clay tiles, 


- 


both floorings of the same thickness. A 
hot coke fire was maintained in the furnace 
for two hours, when the heat in the chamber 
floored with Mackolite was only 184°, while 
in the adjoining chamber floored with the 
clay tile it was 600°. 

This material will not resist abrasion to 
any appreciable extent, and is not recom- 
mended for use below the ground water line 
unless protected with Portland cement. 

The cuts given will show clearly the con- 
structive method employed where this ma- 
terial is used. 

The Mackolite Fireproofing Company, 
1303 Schiller building, Chieago, manufacture 
this material, and Mr. James B. Seager, 
general manager, will cheerfully furnish 
additional information on the subject. 


CLOTHES DRYERS. 

The Chicago Clothes Dryer Works, 63 and 
65 South Canal street, Chicago, is a firm that 
is making a phenomenal success in its par- 
ticular line of home equipment, and yet the 
results are such as may always be expected 
from a systematic and persistent effort to 








produce and deliver to patrons only such 
goods as have been thoroughly tested, and 
can be fully guaranteed, with no fear of 
annoying results, either to purchaser or 
maker. It matters little what the exterior 
attractions of a home are, if the interior 
appointments are not conducive to comfort. 
Chief among the latter are proper heating 
and ventilation. This is true not only of 
residences but also of flat buildings and 
institutions, charitable or otherwise, where 
the residents are more numerous than in 
the single home. As an indication of the 
character of the equipments furnished by 
this company, we instance the matter of 
laundry appointments. Upon the facilities 
and management of this department the 
peace and comfort of the household may be 
said largely to depend. A combination 
laundry stove and dryer is furnished that 
robs Blue Monday of many of its heretofore 
attendant evils. No disfigurement of the 
kitchen lawn with the flaunting ‘‘ wash ”’ of 
varied and usually inartistic combinations is 
now necessary. The laundress simply hangs 
the assortment on one of the sliding bars, 
pushes it into its galvanized case and the 
clothes are dry in short order. For apart- 
ment buildings or other institutions where 
desired, these cases are furnished with locks, 
thus adding the feature of security to many 
other desirable points of the apparatus. But 
the firm does not restrict its good offices to 
the laundry alone. Its success in furnish- 
ing equipments for heating, either by steam 
or hot water, is no less marked, as the 
results show in hundreds of the finest homes 
in Chicago and other leading cities. The 
New York office is at 1123 Broadway, and 
with present facilities the company feels 
confident of promptly meeting the large 
and growing demand for its product, which 
comes from leading architects and builders 
throughout the land. 


THE Powers Regulator Company, manu- 
facturers of heat regulators that regulate, 
have contracts for automatic heat regulation 
in the Wade Park School building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Centennial School building, 
Evansville, Ind., and Normal School build- 
ing, Alva, O. T. 
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HOUSE AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. WM. R. EMERSON, Architect. 


Any painter can mix a thin paint and call it stain. 


DEXTEK BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


ace made from pigments ground as fine as tube colors, and only pigments which are absolutely transparent are used. 
These are the only stains the tannic acid of the redwood and cedar shingle will not affect. 


Send for sample boards and further information to 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. S. HUESTON, 108 Fulton St. (Downing Bldg.), New York City. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55-57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





LAUNDRY DRYERS. 


A> our entire business is devoted to the manufacture of Clothes-Drying 
Machinery, we are thoroughly fitted and very desirous of furnishing any 
information required relative to DRYERS heated either by STEAM, GAS or HOT 
AIR (Stove System), and will thank architects and others for inquiries. FULL 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 








CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER WORKS, 


65 S. Canal St., CHICAGO. 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 


LORIDA 


And the SUNNY SOUTH. 


“BIG FOUR” tne 
; LINE, 
FROM 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
PEORIA, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY, BENTON HARBOR 


and Intermediate Points. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, Elegant Coaches, Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars 


To Cincinnati, 


Where DIRECT CONNECTIONS are made with Solid 
Trains with Through Sleeping Cars of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R’y, Queen & Crescent 
Route, and Louisville & Nashville R’y 


Hot Springs, Old Point Comfort, 


and all points in Virginia and the Carolinas. 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 


and all points in Florida. 


NEW ORLEANS, 


and all principal Southern Cities. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars between 


St. houis and Washington 
Via Big Four and C. & 0. Routes. 


TOURIST RATES IN EFFECT. 
E. 0. McCormick, Warren J. Lynch, 


Pass’r Traffic Manager, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt- 


Big Four Route, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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INLAND ARCHITECT PREss., 


THE SLOANE RESIDENCE, NEW YORK. 





CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF FRONT, SCHERMERHORN HALL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


McKim, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL OF PHYSICS BUILDING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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